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ABSTRACT 



Husserl's concapt of (/itttntlofidl I ty Is used as tho basts for a 
conceptuni perspective on Intftrpsrsonal communication. The concept of 
interaction involvement Is derived from this perspective, iuggesting 
that It Is a fundamental djmeiiafon of face to face coimnunicatiori. 
An opefatlonal defrnltlon fs then provided for Interaction Involvement 
and data are reported to support the construet validity of the 
operational definition. Implications for the role of Interaction 
Involvefflent In future research on comriuntcitive competence and Inter- 
personal communication are discussid. 



INTlRACTiON INVOlVIHINTi 
A FUNPAHeNTAL DIMENSION OP INTERPERSONAL COMHUNICATI ON COMPETENCE 



The purpoia of this r^soorch fs to artlculato the concapt of 
IncarflctlQn Involvemant as a fundamental raquislte to communlcdti va 
GdmpeteneG, Two aspects of th^ torm ^'wfrnnuri IcatI ve competence*' m it 
U used In thli usioy roquiro Imrnidlata elar IFUatlon. Firsts campatance 
rafefs to a papfDrmancii-b^sed concept and should not bo oonfusad with 
llngylstle eompatencap Tha latter Is concernad with knowledga of 
languagei wKlle communicative compstance Is dDncernid with knowing whsn 
and how to usa languags In the social coritext (sea Allen & Brown, 1976)* 
Seeondp competenc© pertains to communication In Interpersonal , faea-to- 
face contacts. It Is not rntendad to apply to madlatad or publ Iq 
CQmniynicat!on» although some application to thasa oontaxts may be possible 
Communtcat Iva Cornpatance 

Consldarible attantlon has been given recently to the concept of 
communicati va compatanca. Soma of this rasesrch has focusad on tha 
davelopfDental aspects of communicative competinci (saa Allan & Brown . 
1976) whila Qthar work has examined the d imens ional I ty of competanee In 
adulti (a.g*, wreniann^ 1977e; Bochnar 6 Kel ly^ 1 97^ I Ruben, 1976; 
Backlund, 1S775; Norton^ 1978), Although usaful Information is available 
regarding the developmental and dimanifonal Ity aspects of communlcatlva 
competanca^ there appear to' ba major concaptyal problems fn the Iitera* 
tura (Baeklund, 1977b)* For exampla, soma reiaarchari define competenca 
In terms of goal attainmentp thus, amphaslzing a control orientation 
(Pirks, 1977). Other rasaarchars use the concept of appropr latanasi as 
the inajor criterion In defining cornpatance (Wilnsteini 1966; Wiefnann, 



)977ap I977b5 Baeklund^ I977fl)i while somci daftne eofttpetened In terms of 
Interpersonal ef fodt Ivonesi (Wlemann» I977b| Boehner & Kolly» 197'*), 
Similarly, tharo Is CDnsldarablo diversity In the proposod behavioral 
dimensions of comfnyn IcatI va compatencep although Wtomann*s (1977b) rdvtew 
of the IttaraturQ suggests that the various dimansfons eonvargo into 
empathy, behavioral flaHlblllty and Intcriictlon rnanagament. In short, 
roviows of tho comtiuni cat ton compatenM literature suggast consldarablo 
amblgylty concerning tha concaptual l^at Ion and oparatlonal Uatlon of 
cofupetanca (Wlamannp 1977b; Baeklund, 1977bs Parks, 1977). 

in the author's opinion, a major sourca of this ambiguity appears 
fajatad to the diversity of parspactlvas on ccMnmunlcatlon upon which 
conipitancy models are based. In addition, It Is not uncomfron In the 
lltaratura for rasaarchars to provide a definition for communlcat Iva 
coffipatance but not provlda a clearly articulated parspactlva on human 
communication. Given the diversity of vlewi on what const itutas Inter- 
parsonal communf cat ion (saa Milleri ]S7Bi Bochnar, 1978), It would seam 
necassary for communf cation compatency rasairchars to specify claarly 
what thay mean by comriunicat Ion* Moraovar, this requisite appears con- 
sistent With suggaitfons from Delia (1977) and others that communication 
scholars axpl icace ai clearly as possible those root mataphors and 
assuniptlons upon which research efforts are based. Accordingly, the 
first part of this paper !s*lntanded as an articulation of a parspactlva 
on Fntarparsonil communication. The parspectlve Is intended to serve two 
functions- First, it serves as a general conceptLjal framework of 
assumptions about interpersonal communication fn which to ground the con- 
cept of compatanca. Second, it Is designed to serve as the basis for the 
derivation of the concspt of Interaction involvsmsnt as a fundamantal 
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dimohslon of InterpQrsanal cdroiun Icat loni This function U of fjartlcuUr 
Ifflpofturie© In light of most current research on cominuiilcoti ve competcince. 

Considerable offort In current rosadrch Is directed at tha specifi- 
cation of various dlmensloni of eoinmuniccitl ve competonce, Ab Indicated 
alreadyp the result of this raiearch \u ^ varlaty of dimenstons cf eom- 
patance which appMr to have little cliuir relationship to a theoretfcal 
view of human commuri Icatlon* Dimensions sueh as empathy, Interaction 
managamenti social Insight, iiffillatlon, social rQlaMatfonp dofnlnanca 
and a host of othars seem to relate to comniun IcatI ve competanca In vary- 
ing degrees under caftaln conditions and In particular conteHts» but they 
appear leii useful as fundafnental aspects of a general cowflunicati ve 
competance concepU However, the perspective offerad here attefTipts to 
lend coneeptual support to a variety of spaclflc difnanslons of compe- 
tence rather than serving as an argument against them. The concept of 
Interact ion Involvement Is considered fundamental to ill currently pro- 
posed dimensions of communlcatlva competence and, as such, serves to 
bridga several Invest igatloni. In a sense, the concept of interaction 
involvement addressts the questions how Is competent communication 
(however dimensional i zed) even possible? 
A Perspective on CommgnlcatiOn / 

Among recent attempts to delineate parameters for the concept of 
communlcat Ions Scott's (1977) appears most useful for the purposes of 
this essay* Scott argues that Intent lonal ? ty and sociality are 
necessary^ though not sufffcient, concepts for defining communicatfon for 
scholarly and research purposes. Following Hussarl (1962), Scott views 
Intentional t ty as the content of human consclousneis. By doing so, he 
underscores the Idea that human consciousness Is always of something. 
It Is always directed. 
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viewed In thli way, as long as humans dfe consctous thoy have Inton- 
tlonallty; it Is the source of human e)<perlenelng» However^ It Is Impor- 
tant to note that oria may distinguish batwaen Intentional I ty as a con- 
stant state of conselousneis, and having Intantlons* The latter are 
particular foausas of Inten tfonall ty , such as» one's Intantfon to pick 
up an objact, explain an Idca^ or manlpulace another. The dtstlnGtlon 
ii central to Scott's argument for Including the coneapt of Intontion- 
allty as a nacossary elMaat of communication* 

Scott notes that tradl ttona! ly some scholars have been reluctant 
to amphaslza tha concept of Intantlonal 1 ty In their attempts to define 
communication* This reluctance Is traced to tha influence of ''old 
rhatorlct" which emphasUed Intentional 1 ty as a particular intention, 
i.a.| the speaker's purposa^ Several scholars, Including Scottj agrea 
that this view of Intant lonal I ty IFmits "tha scope necessary for con-- 
captual Intarconnections that are promising for the 'scholarly and 
sclantlfic developn^nt of the field" (Scott, 1977s 263)* Howevar, by 
grounding the meaning of Intention In intentiona 1 1 ty , as discussed 
aarllar, Scott attCTpCs to focus the concept as a parameter of human 
communication. Ha states: 

Or> to put the matter a little dlffarently, when wa are 
awara of having Intentions, we begin to account for our 
own Intentional I ty. By such an accounting, we are in a 
position to understand our behaviors as the actjons of 
agants and to understand the behavior of others as like 
actions* And herein lies the generating force of human 
communication* (p. 263) 
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Scott's observatrofi implloa two Important pofnts about the roU of 
tnter^tfonallty In human communication; (I) humans by nature are Inten- 
tional beings, and (2) humins recognize each other as intentional agents. 
The formar assfirtlon suggests that humans' Intentlonallty dlstlnguf shes 
therrt from othor types of objects In the physical environment. This Is 
not to lay that other objeceip like animals, are without Intentional Ity. . 
It seems reasonable to suggest that animals are conscious beings, some 
with states of mind that may be akin to ours (see Hamlyn, \B7k). However, 
the majority of evidence to data suggeits that "lower" animal forms at 
best are able to share the human's form of life only partially. Even 
animils such as chimpanzees, which are able to learn and use some form 
of language, appear to be limited In the kinds of states of mind they can 
share with humans. Accordingly, human Intent lonal ity appears unique. No 
other objects In the physical environment seem to have quite the same 
kind of Intentlonallty as do humans. 

The observation that human intentlona 1 i ty Is unique perhaps In 
sane respects Is a trivial one. The implication Is that only humans 
can otperience a human world view. While trivial In one sense, this 
may also be one of those "glvans" which is so taken for granted that 
its potential importance often eludes our thinking about the human 
communication process. However different each of our individual per- 
cept ions and Interpretations may be. It seems that as humans we have a 
commonal ity of perspective that Is not shared with any other objects 
in the physical environment. This coimionallty provides the basis for 
the unfqueness of human-to-human relationships and, as such, has poten- 
tial Implications for our understanding of the communication process. 
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Perhaps most fundamintiij Is that our knowledge of human Intenttona 1 1 ty 
U acquired through communication. Decause humans can commun IcatG, 
thay are providad the means for undarstand fng human intent lona 1 1 ty as 
a uniquely human eKperlencai We do not know how other life forms 
axparlence tha world because we cannot exchange Information with th^m 
adequately enough to undarstand their Ufa condition* However, through 
lafiguage humans are able to focus and share their Intentional fty. It 
has been suggested that human consciousness Is always of something and, 
tharefora, Is Intentional. It It largely through humans' ability to 
symbolize that our consciousness Is always of something, the something 
being a category of some kind. Language Is the vahiole by which human 
Intentional I ty fs focused and It Is the means by which humans negotiate 
and share their constructed worlds. 

In elaborating on the Implications of the uniqueness of human 
intentional I ty, wa have also touohed on the second major point in Scott^s 
(1977) perspecti va^-humans recognize aach other as intentional beings. 
For Scottp humani' mutual recognition of Intentional 1 ty is crftical to 
establlshihg parametars for the conHnun teat! ve event. The orltioal 
implication of this position Is that It underscoras communication as a 
social phenomenon* While dlsagraeing with their Inclusion of the term 
'Mntraparsonal cofmunlcatlon,'* Scott appears to accept Ruesch and 
Sateson's (1968)- viaw of communication as a social matrix. In this view, 
coimynlcat ion is established when, "a parson perceives that his percept 
tion has been noted by others" (p. 28) • In accepting this view, Scott 
chooses to distinguTsh between intentional beings attributing meaning 
to others* behavior and Intantional beings Jointly creating meaning. 
This distinction addresses the popular view esposed by Watzlawick, 

o * 
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Beavin and Jackson (1967) that ono "'cannot not cornmunlcatn J< Scott 
suggests that while this observation Is often uiaful. It can croato 
significant Ifmltatloni for resaarchers ff taken as an unrdstrlGtad 
truth* The point batng that If one cannot not eommunlcatOi ono cannot 
commgnlMte eftharp as opposed to doing anything elsfli Under the 
Wat^lawlck, et qI, peropQetIv© tha term ^'conOTun! cation'* loses focus, 
bacomlng human '"activity, or even human exlstencei general ly*' (Scott, 
1977 1 pp 26^*), At the same timap howavar, Scott Is not suggastlng that 
the maanlngi obiarvers attrfbute to others' behavior are unimportant. 
What ha is saying Is that fnaantngs beeoma commun Icati vt ly significant 
when fndivlduils mutually racognUe that thay are tntantlonal beings* 

Individuals' mutual racognltlon of ona another as Intentional bafngs 
appears to be an importantly unique human eKpertenca. Blumtr (1953) has 
obsarvad that bacause Individuals must take ona anothar into account as 
i ndivlduals their ralattonihlps are subject to subject i as opposed to 
obJi€t to object or avan subject to object. When this mutual accounting 
occurs, individuals beeoma cognisant of the fact that each Is the content 
of tha other's cpnseiouinass. The uniquaness of this relationship appears 
to ba at tha very essence of the communlcatt va ej^perlence. Whan indivi- 
duals recognize that they are the content of one another's consciousness, 
they enter into a ralationshtp that al Idws for tha mutual exchange of 
hurnan expariancingi i.e., the cofwnunicat ive relitlonship. Intent lonal i ty 
is focused and sharpened through and by the relationship, Languaga, of 
coursei is the vehicle for this mutual exchange. Through communication 
Indiylduals share In the construction of ''a" reality Involving the 
meaning(s) of self, other and situation, or as Goffman (197^) might say, 
"what^s going on J' 
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Ta thti pohit a general perspdGttve has bfefin affi^red on \\m$n 
Cdmitiunlsat !on. Before reUtlhg tho perspecttve to the cohcopt of Inter* 
flctlon Involvamenc It fnny ba useful to summarUa briefly tho salient 
points In the suggestad conceptual framework. FIrnc, humans by riaturc 
are Intantlonal bolngs who share a world view that Ig unique to humans. 
This ufitc|U6fiass provtdos tho b^^U for discriminating perion-to*per§oh 
reUtlonshfps from ralatfonshlps Involving othar kinds of objaets In tha 
physical envlronmint. Second, humans' mutual recognition of Intention* 
allty Is nacesiary to tha I ntdrporsonal cQfOTunlcat f yg cxperlenea. Tha 
mutual recognition of Intanttonal I ty dallneatas o unfqua human a^perl- 
enca In at laait two ways: (1) an objuct In the physical envlronmant Is 
recognized as human and, therefora, Is I6an ai sharlnfl a common world 
view and, (2) thli mutual recognition provldas tha basis for the Joint 
construct fon of reality through language. 

This parspactlva Is daslgntd to serve as an artfculatlon of funda- 
mental assumptions about* and parameters of, human communication In facs'' 
to-face sat tings* As such. It Is fntinded as a general philosophical 
orientation to f nterpersonal communication In which to ground the con* 
capt of cofTipetanea* Acoordlnglyi given this perspactlve one may.aski 

what bahaviors are necessary for an Individual to be considered 

/ 

/ 

communicatively competantl 

At thi bottom line, minimum convnunlcatl ve competencies would appear 
to be of two general and related typei* First, It would appear that an 
Individual must have the capacity and damonstrated ability to recognize 
self and othari as intentional agents. Sacondj the cornpetent cofmnunlca- 
tor at tha bare minimum must understand that iubstantfvely different 
behavior li called for when In the presence of a human as opposed to 
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OtNr types of objects. Stated d I f fflrerit ly , these cofflpfltoritlei suygest 
that the thdl vidua! must understartd that lili/hof behavtdr In rolatlori td 
another abdv© ^1) else ma an a somq thing and that th^^d Mahtfigs Sdrvo td 
d©Fln# who one U and what one U dolhg at a moment In tfnie. It may be 
r*0tissn^bty s^fo to assume th^t all fundtldrnil membepa of socloty ddmort'* 
strata th«sc fyndamental competcnetis wUh driDugh raguldhlty to avoid 
being Insti tutlonal Ued. Howavdr, It will be argued ond hopefully demon- 
strated Uttr In this paper, that there Is enough varNhcd In Individuals* 
demon St rat I on of these fundamental competencies to warrant further In-* 
vestigatfdn of them and their ralatlonship to Interpersdnal eommun I cat I on. 
Critical to this position and what has be^n artUylated thus far Is the 
conatpt of Interaction Involyamanti 
Tha Coneept of Intaraetion Involvement 

Thm concept of interaction Involvemant centers on what might be 
called shifts In the foeus of Intantlonal I ty. Recall that Intentional Ity 
Is alwayi foauied fn the sense that consctousnass nacessart ly has content; 
our consctousnass is always of somsthlng* In genaral then, a shift In 
tha focus of intentional 1 ty Is a changa fn the content of conscfouiness^ 
a change in the *'of" of consciousness* Howaver, as dynamlcp transactional 
beings tha specific content of our consclousnass Is continual ly changing, 
Tha concern here is with a certain kind of change (f,e*, fntantlonal i ty 
shift)* This particular change centers on a more general content--tha 
act of communicating. Allow ma to elaborata, 

It has bean suggested that mutual intentional 1 ty recognition is a 
necessary parametar of interpersonal coranuni cation* It Is at this point 
that a unique person-^to^parson relationship Is eitabllihed which provides 
the basis for the joint construction of reality through languige. 
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Th* Ilia t PI tenancy of this mtum) rmmWtr cons triJCtron requires an inten- 
tfcrtallty fo^us. that his tht coinmunlcatlv^ relationship as Its donilnant 
CDfitant^ In oth%r wrdSj thm trafliact lonal r^Iatlonshfp involving thm 
%]mmntm^f self, ether ind situation ffust »ea€Upy pre-amlnmnca as the 
CDrtant of tNi Indivf dual's CTHSclousriass* fills orlantatiQn toward tfiB 
CQiTmunlcatlv^ set li what Is miarit by Int^ rrag t ion InVQlvemsnt * A high 
la'val orf int^r^ctfcti Iriwol Viiriint miini^ that an Individual's Intantiofi^ 
al Ity faeus fi prrwarlly on the majtual excfwirig^ of human axpsriencing * 
Involved IndEvNupls ar^ highly cegnlMnt self In relation to either 
and sltejatlof^, IH^y ar# stn^Itlv^ to how s-el f and othar's verbal/non- 
verbal tihavfor coritltutai a here and nw rwllty of ielf and othar 
da^Init Ion ind vihrnV s g^lni at my TOniemt In tima. 

It fs of critical hportBHQ^ that ]ntmrm^t\on involvament Is saeii as 
an orietfitetlipn In tba pftsnoirianDlQalcat seri^i (Husierl, 1962). In other 
wcirds, inttractlon i nva Ivanitnt operates on i reflexive level , As such, 
tM higiily Invslv^d^ cDnpetant SQ<lal actor divalops and demonitratas 
an Drla^tetian to ifTrirpersonal ccmmufi Icat ron eventi thit beeomei trans- 
parant to th^ ect of CMimunt «tmg* An 11 Hus^tration may help to clarify 
thtls pD int» WNen an atlilata Is first liirrtlng tha fnovements and body 
porsitipfjis that ar^ nacessary to parfor^ffi hi ^/Ntr sp©rt compatantly thers 
Is uiua lly i c^rtab dairai cf awkwardness arid ccnstraint dua to tha 
fcrcus o*f attenclori ths vary movemenit It^il Howeverp as the mDve* 
mentsa rt learnid thm beCQin* "na tural " or trahspirent to the overall 
actrvlt-y. At this poin t the ithletB ts abls to perform the necessary 
moverteriits with smoothness and de^tir Ity which of ten elude observers' 
racQSnf ticn ©f the actual coriplexlty «nd difficulty of the perforniance. 
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SiwMarlyp the social actor inuft learn to become involved in the cornnun- 
IcatiDn "giina.'' Ha/she must acquire an orientation whereby the funda- 
mantal competanclti necessary for play become transparent to the play 
Itself, This orientation is intefaction involvement- The cQncept Is 
further implicated In tha n^Kt seetion of the paper. 

Dimensions of tnteraetiQn invol ventent , Goffniin (196j) , among 
others, has used the term involvement'* In dfscusiing eiientlal elementi 
of huifiafi interaction. While Goffman does not use the term "involvement" 
^actlv it is used in this essay, hfs observations may be helpful: 

In general, thenp If the individual is to bs in the 

Sitiiatlon In full capacity, he will be required to 

maintain a certain level of alertness as evidence 

of his avanablllty for potantial stimuli, and some 

orderliness and organization of personal appearance 

as evidenca that he Is alive to the gathering he is in, 

(Goffman, igfiSi p. 30) 
And later he states i 

To be engaged In an occasional activity means to 

sustain sonie kind of cognitive and affective 

engrossment in it, some mobilisation of one^s 

psycho^biologi cal resources l in short, it means 

to be involved [sicl ifi It* (p. 36) 

The meaning of interaction ffivolvament as It is used In this essay 
perhips can be more clearly articulated by examining various dirnensions 
of the concept* It has bean suggested to this point that interaction 
involvement Is concerned with the eKtent to which the Individual focuses 
his/her Intent tonal Ity on the act of communicating* Focusing one*s 
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Intantional ity in this way appears to Involve at least two fundamintsl 
procesiei, which may be viewad as related dlrninilons of the concftpt of 
intartctlofi fnyDlvamMt. These diminslons are avvaraness and rasporiSlveness , 

The mwsren%Bs dlmansfon li concernsd with the percaption of relevant 
eues in the anylronment. More spaeifie^ny, awarinais is the a^tent to 
which the Indlvidufl attends to cuei in the anv^lronment that niiy be sig- 
nff leant to his/har undarstindlng of self^ other ind iltuation. Savsral 
eommuniciti on icholars have notad tha fmportarca of such behivior to 
human interaQtlon. For axampla^ Barn lurid has observed that^ •*tha Man- 
Ings presented in Mr. A at any momant will be a result of his ilartness 
to, and detaction of, objacti and circumstanacs In hli any ironinent*' 
(Barnlundp I970p p. 9A) , Alio, Goffman (1957) has presented mn insight- 
ful analysts of modas of mis involvefnant, whfch may be viev^ed procaisas 
that intarfare with the accurate parceptlon of cuas that are iitiportarit 
to an understanding of what's going on in i given cormun laat ion evant , 
Similarly, Ufifnstafn (1969) and otheri hava noted related concepts that 
suggast tha importanca of parceptuil acuity In hunan intsraction. In 
assanca, then, an individual "s degraa of intiraction Invol vairient at any 
point in tiine is partially dependant on the mtmnt to which he/she Is 
attanding to raltvant cuai In the anvironmant. 

f 

In addrtion to baing awara of important cuei^ the individual also 
must ba respcnsive to tham, , Rasponsi vaness is eoneerned with the extent 
to which tha Individual Intagrates meanings p&rtlnent to self, other and 
situation. Tha result of this intagratlon provides tha individual with 
an undarstandi fig of self and other rolas In relation to what's going on 
it a particular point In ttrna* In othar words ^ the rasponslve individual 
Is sensltlva to the nuancas of tha reaUty that Is constituted by self 
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and other's symbolic activity, Blumer (1953) appears to capture this 
idea qui te waT I i 

Each person has to view tha conduct of the other in some 
degrea from the standpoint of the othar. One has to 
catch the othar as a lubject, or In terms of his beinq 
the inTtiitor and director of his acts; thus on© is led 
to identtfy what tha person meanS , what are his inten-* 
tions and how he may act- Each party to the interaction 
does this and thus not only takes the other Into account, 
but talcis htm Into account as one whoj in turnp Is taking 
hm into account. This relation of subject to subject 
introducei a responsl veness Into the interaction which 
Is quite di ff arent from the formal responsivaness 
batwaen tv/o objects, (pp, 194-135) 
The raspofislvt Individual^ then, recogniMS B#lf and other as intentional 
aganti* He/sha Is cognlEint of the fact that one must account for 
another's bahaylor ai one who Is the 'Mnftiator and director of his/her 
own actsJ* In addition, tha individual understands that the other Is 
accounting for self in a similar manner* In short, responsivaness Is 
bsing sensitive to the meanings which constitute the reality of the 

i 

fliomen t * 

M dlmenslohs of intaraction Invol vement ^ awaranass and responsive^ 

nass are vfawad ai fundamental aspects of the human communicative 

relationship* Awareness suggasts that the focus of an Individual's 

intentional fty is directad to the relevant cues in the social environ- 

mant to which mianfngs must be assigned. Through the IndlviduaPs 

reiponsIvenesSj Intentional ity focus Is directad to the Integration 
of mianlngs that ara attributed to these cues. 



While it does stem possible to separate these di mens Ions , they 
appear to be highly related. For example. It would seem that an Indi- 
vidual may demonstrata a raaio^ably high level of awarenasi as evidenced 
by hli/hBr attention to virioui cuas in the envfronment: (e.g. ^ another's 
faciei ej^presi ion) * Howsvar* the perception of chase cues would not 
neceiiari ly imply understanding of the meaning of the behavior in rela- 
tion to self J other and what's going on. In fact* coirocn experience 
seems to suggest that humans somBtlmeB perceive cues In the environmefit 
but do not Integrate them In a v/ay which allows them to make seme of 
whit's going on. The reverse of this^ however, does not appear to be 
consistent wfth common eKperisncs. It seems that our integration of thm 
meanings associated with self, ether and situation is contingent upon 
our perception of cues In the anylronment. In this regard, awareness 
and responsiveness may be viawed as successive stages in the human 
conwunication process. However, In aQtuality these dimensions of 
behavior probably do not cpnitltute discrete shifts in intentional ity 
focus at variaus points in time^ Ai It is used here, the term 
•interaction InvolvOTent*' Is conternad with the Inextricable relation* 
ship between awarefress and responsiveness. The former being eoncerned 
with the attentlvsness to cues In the environment, while the latter 
being concerned with the Integration of meanings associated with those 
cues* Together, these prooesies function to provide the basis for an 
individual's undefstandlrig of who he/she is In relation to another and 
what's going on at a moment In time. Given this underitandlngp the 
Individual is afforded a vast array of alternative overt behaviors 
from which to select in order to rnaintain, or in some way modify, the 
reality of which he/she is only a partial creator* 
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Opirational Definition of Intiraeti on Invol veniefit 

Thus far attention has focused on the conceptual parameters of inter- 
action involvement. To ba ma^imumly useful in research the concept 
rtquFras in operational deffnition as well. Like many concepts in 
cofifnunicatlon research, measurmant of interaction Involvament Is diffi- 
cult becauie it is proceis related. For e^cample. In practice individual i 
do not appear to maintain a constant leval of interaction involvemtnt 
throughout a cOTtnunicatlon evant. While speaking and listening people 
B%m to vary the degre© to which their Intent lonal ity focus Is oriented 
to the mutual interaction among the elemants of self, other and iftuation. 
Listeners often shift their intentional ity focus from the speaker to 
matters unrelated to the topic of conyeriatlon. When thfs occuri the 
•nistsnar" may experience a transcandence from the mutually constructed 
soctal riality to a more private, Inner reality. It is only upon again 
attending to the ipeaker that the Individual bicomes a full partner in 
the mutually conitructed social reality. Similar tranicendant experi- 
ences may reiult froni a variety of other kinds of listener Intentional i ty 
shifts which might be general ly character l«d as momentary changes from 
a part iclpant^observer role to an observer role. 

Variance in interaction involvement doei not appear limited to 
listener bshavior^ although most related reiearch efforts seem to have 
focused on th^ li 'stiner. Speakers also seem to demonstrate intent lonal I ty 
shifts that are comparable to those done during listening. In general, 
these intent ional Ity shifts are evidenced by speaker behavior which 
suggesti that the relationship among self, other and what's going on has 
not bean taken fully into account* The faux pas might be one of the 
clearest Mlustratlons of this phenomenon. However, there appear to be 
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more subtle forms of intentional !ty shifts while speaking. For example, 
when encoding complex or enibarrass ing messages speakers sometimes break 
eye gaze, perhaps signifying a momentary tntentionall ty focus that is 
primarily on self (Exline & Fehr, 1978). Sirnilarly. speakers' verbal 
and nonverbal performances sometimes appear primarily to serve a self 
aggrandizement, as when the retelling of an e)<perlence provides an 
opportunity to "re-live" an event apart from how auditors may respond 
to the performance. 

Given the process rilated nature of Interiction involvement, the 
particular method of measurement reported here (i.e., paper and pencil) 
should be considered as an initial attempt to assess the concept. It 
Is also important to emphasize that interaction involvement is not con- 
sidered as a trait or personality characteristic of communicators that 
operates apart from specific context. However, the author assumed that 
a paper and pencil self-report scale may serve a useful purpose as a 
first step In the measurement of interaction involvement. Recall that 
Interaction involvMient Is considered as an orientation to Interpersonal 
conimunication events. As such. It was assumed that it may be Initially 
treated as an aspect of communicator style In the general sense of the 
terin. It was further assumed that if the concept of interaction Involve- 
mant style had validity, Indivlduili ihould ba ible to racognize It 
retrospect Fvely In thefr own general ccHnmuni oat ive behavior. Accordingly, 

slghtaen quest fonnai re Items were developed by the author to represent 

2 

the dFffiensFons of awarensis and responsiveness. It ihould be emphasised 
that thase Items were the results of considerable prior research Involv- 
ing over 100 Items and several versions of the current Interaction 

Involvement scale (Cegala, Fi schbach, Sokuvlti, Maase fi Smitter, 1976; 
Cegala, 1978) • 



Pro cmd u res 

Subjacti 

A iample of 326 individuals completed the Interaction Involvement 
scale. The sample was composed of three general types of individuals. 
ApproKinistely 52 percent of the sample consisted of undergraduate student 
from a large COTmunication class at a mid-western university. The 
studants varied considerably fn academic rsnk ranging from freshman to 
tan lor level. Students from a local high school compriied Zk pereent of 
the sample (average age ^ 17 years). The remaining 2ft percent of the 
sample consisted of non student adults ranging widely in age (18 y^ari 
to 7^ years, mean age ^ 33 ytari) , occupation and education. The scale 
was adniinTstarad with ths following printed direct ionii 

This queitionnaire Is disign^d to provide information 
about how people comfnunicate. There are no right or wrong 
answers to any of the questions. You only need to indi- 
cate the extint to which you feel that each questionnaire 
itmn deicribes your own behavior . 

In responding to some of the questionnaire i terns p you 
might say^ ■sometimes I do that and sometimes I don't.* 
Yqu should respond to each questionnaire item in a vimy 

f 

that best deicribes your general manner of behavior; that 
Is, how yog tend to respond In most situations* If you 
cannot decide how a particular item applies to youj then 
mark the -not surs' alternative. However, try to be 
careful and thoughtful in making all your responses. 

All respondents cofuplated the scale anonymously* 
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Results and Discussion 
Data were submitted to a cominon factor analysis modeU Squared 
multiplt correlations were used as fnltlal commonality estimates. An 
eigenvalue of one or greiter was set as the initial criterion for rota- 
tion, using a delta value of 0 (Kim, 1975)* 

The unrotated and rotated factor matrices are reported in Table 1. 

--TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE-- 
The initial criterion for rotation suggested a three factor solution. 
Inspection of the rotated matrix indicates that the first two factors 
are primarily composed of responsiveness ItemSi The items apparently 
split into two factors as an artifact of wordingi Without exception the 
Items on factor one are positively wrded, while the Items loading on 
factor two are negatively worded. Four of the itenfis loading on factor 
one were intended to assess awareness, not responsi yentss {i#e-i items 
4, 7» 12^ and 13)* This result would appear to be due partially to the 
intricate relationship between awareness and responsiveness. The third 
factor In the rotated matrix Is awareness ^ although It Is composed of 
only three Items. However, other awareness items (I.e., 7 and 13) have 
moderately high secondary loadings on factor three, providing additional 
support for the interpretation of the factor as awareness » 

Overall^ the rotated factor structure provides reasonable support 
for the constructs of awareness and responsiveness as dlmeniions of 
Interaction Involvements In addition, it Is clear from several loadings 
and the factor correlations reported in Table 2 that the awareness and 
responsiveness dimensions are highly related. Examination of the 

"TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE— 
unrotated factor matrix provides even more evidencs of the high 



Interrelationship among the items. All items have a primary loading of 
at leait .50 on the first factor (the average loading Is .59), while the 
averaga secondsry loading on remaining factors Is only ,22. The Interna] 
reliability of the 18 Items Is .91. Although the initial rotation 
criterion Indicated a three factor solution, consideration of these data 
suggest that a one factor solution is warranted. In addition, the one 
factor solution Is more consistent with the conceptual view of Interaction 
Involvement as a construct Intricately composed of awareness and respon- 
siveness (see page 1^). The iupplementary data reported below provide 
added support to the efficacy of a one factor solution. 

A% an attempt to provide addttlonal vaUdlty data for the Inter- 
action involvement scale, respondents were aslced to complete \k other 
Items on related aspects of their communicative behavior. Most of these 
Items were derived from prevloui research on earlier versions of the 
current Interaction Involvement scale (Cegala, et al., 1976), however, the 
Items \mrm selecced for the present research because of their relation- 
ship to a central dimension of comniunlcat Ive competence— domlance or 
control (Paries, 1977). Accordingly, two items were designed to measure 
aggressiveness, while two Items assessed argumentativeness (respective 
reliabilities were, .80 and .85). Similarly, two Items were designed to 
assess pefsuas i vaness and five to assess manlpulativeness (respectiva 
raUabMrtras wars, .7$ and ,72), The remaining three items were daifgned 
to assess overall cornmunicat fve eompetence (renability ^ *82)* It was 
expected that interaction involvemant scores (f.e. , sum scores across the 
18 items) would correlate sf gnlf icantly with the sum scorei for each of 
these addfttona) Item sets (ue., aggressiveness, argumentativeness, per- 
iuasiveness, mani pulatl veness and eormnunlcat ion competence)* The results 
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ara reported In Table 3. As Indicated, all correlations are highly 
sfgnificint. In light of competence models based on appropriatenesi of 

—TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE— 
behavfor^ Ft is fnterestfng to note that the correlations fnvolving aggres^ 
siveness and argurnentat fveness are lower than the ones Involving persus- 
sfvenass and manipu lati veness. Although the former behaviors are ways of 
everting control in Interpersonal settings^ they often are not socially 
acceptable means for attaining desired goals because they connotate 
hostility* While also sometimes undesirable^ subtle means of attaining 
goals (a.g., persuasiveness and manlpulatlveness) often are viewed as more 
sociany appropriate behavior In our society* Overall , however^ the 
correlation most directly supportive of the interaction Involvement con- 
struct Is the one Involving the sum score across the compBtmncm ? tarns. 
This correlation was highly significant and the greatest In magnitude of 
all reported corrslatlons. 

Ralated reiearch findings . While the scale data reported thus far 
lend support to the theoretical meaning of Intaraction Invol vemsnt. In- 
formation from related research Is available to provide additional 
avidence of the construct of validity of the Interaction Involvement scale* 

First, Cegala and Maase (1977) conductad a study In which the pri- 
mary focus was on the examination of various hand gestures and demonstra^ 
tlon of communicative intent.' The study was based on Freadman's (1372) 
research concerning body^focused vs, object-focused gestures. According 
to Freedman and his assoclatesp hand gestures may be classified accord- 
ing to their direction and focus to the body. Gestures which are directed 
to one's self (Including body/object touching) are called body-focused 
movementSp while gestures which are directed away from self and toward 

ErIc; 23 
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the other are call ad object"^ focuied movementi, Freadman hypothesizes that 
spaaeh iccompanled by obJact'-fGeused rriovementi signifies an Intent to 
comniunl cata, whila the oQaurrenca of body^foeused movements suggesti a 
split in attention betwean self and other and, therafore, less eommunica-^ 
tiva intent. While the itudy was dasfgned to test this hypothesis^ lub^ 
Jecti were iIsq aiked to respond to the intaractFon involvement scale. 
It was exppQted that intaraction involvament scores would correlate sig- 
nificantly positively with the frequancy of objact-focuied movementi and 
negativaly with the frequericy of body-focuied movements. The obtalnad 
correlatfon between interaction involvenient and frequency of object^ 
focuied niovaments was r ^ .60 (df ^ 7, p<.05, one- tailed), while the corre- 
latfon with frequency of body-focuied movements was r ^ -.58 (df ^ 7^ 
p<,05* oriental led) , Although these results are based on a small sampla of 
subjects, they lend support to the conceptual and operational definition 
of Interact ion involvement. 

A second related study was conducted by Cegalat Alexander and 
SokuvitE (1978). The primary foeus of this study was on the examination 
of eye gaze avoidance and the co-^occurrence of speech behavior that is 
aisociated with difficulty in encoding. Again, iubjects were asked to 
complete tha intaraction Involvement scale as part of the study* However^ 
they were asked to cofnpleta the scale in referenes to their conMnunicat i ve 
behavior In a specific context* namely a five minute interaction with a 
dyad partner* The correlatlor^ between context^^specif ic Fntaractfon 
involvement scoref and the extent of eye gaie while speaking and listening 
warei r^ .37 (p<*05, one-talled)j .53 (p<»01, one-tailed), respec- 
tively* Thase results seem particularly supportive of the Interaction 
involvement construct in light of the eye gaze literature. 
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Some research suggests that eye giie while speaking and Ifstanlng is funda 
mental to human intarsubjactlvf ty and involvemant (Argyla & Cook» 1976; 
Eveline & Fehri 1978), Also related to the concept of i ntent lonal i ty 
foQus art findingi which suggest that breaki in eye gmzB ire Indicative 
of an Inward orientation on the part of Individuali (Nialsen, 1962; 
Kandon, 1967; ExUna s Fehr, 1978). 

Tha third raiatad study was conducted by Ross (1978) concerning 
the Identif feat ion of Indivfduali' Inforniatlon processlrig styles per- 
tinent to televised news brQidcaits, The results of Ross* study indicated 
that people who tended to be preoccupiad with other matters during news 
broadcasts or to become confused about tha meaning of such events scored 
low on tha interaction Involvement scale* On the other hand^ those indi- 
yiduals who damonstrited continuous Information procasifng during news 
casts and the tendency to be highly evaluative and ganeraily responsivs 
to such inforfnation scored highly on Interaction involvement. While the 
concept of interaction involvement is considered most pertinent to face 
to faca coamunicationy it Is encouraging that the scale appears capable 
of Idantifylng styles of Information processing concerning mediated 
messages. These results seam to suggest that the interaction involvement 
scale IS tapping a fundamental orientation toward communicative events 

i 

and as such may have wide application In conwiunlcation resaarch. 
Implications for Future Resfareh 

This study suggests several Implications for future research on 
coiitnunf cat I ve competence and Interpersonal communication in general* The 
concept of interaction involvament appears to be a rather fundamental 
dimension of i nterparsonal communication. It is more abstract, yet more 
pervaslvap than the currently posed dimensions of communicative compatanca* 
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As such. It would appear to provide a needed conceptual framework to in- 
tegrate currifit research findings. As suggeited earlier in the piper, 
intaractipn involvenient appeari to be a prerequisite to competent corronun^ 
Ication iS defined by the more specific dimensions reported in the 
literature* However^ it is not clear exactly how fnteractlon involvement 
relates to thase dfrneniions In specfflc conteKts, Research li needed to 
bridge the gap between cognitive aspects of competence and behavioral 
strategies that are used In specif ic situatlcni (Backlund, ig77b). It 
seems that the concapt of interaction involvement may prova useful in 
this respect. 

Additionally, tlie Interaction mvolvemant scale may prove useful In 
future research on competence. The data reported here land considerable 
support to the construct validity of the interaction Involveniant scale, 
Evan so, some caution must be exerted in using the scale for future 
research* As a generalized measure of communicative orientation^ the sea 
is less Ukely to provide accurate prediction to individuals' communis 
catiye behavJor in a specific context* Reseech on personality measures 
(Mischal, 1968)* social learning theory (Rotter, 1975) and attituda' 
behavior measur^ent (Fishbeinp 1973) clearly support this contention* 
While Che data re^rtad here and in Ross (1978) and Cegala and Waise 

i 

(1977) ^ suggest that the scale may have reasonable use as a general laed 
measurai it appears that the, scale may be better used In relation to 
individuals' cofTvnunf cative behavior in specific contexts (e*g,j Cegala^ 
Alexander and Sokuvltz^ 1978), Additional worl< is now underway In which 
the scale is einployed In a context^speci f Ic manner In an effort to deter* 
mine what^ ff any, verbal and nonverbal behavior patterns appear associ- 
ited with varying degreas of Interaction involvement. Tha goal of this 
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research ts to develop diternatlve ways of operfltlonal Utnfl Interflctlon 
Involvement that are baled on Individuals' momdnt to moment verbal and 
nonverbal behavior. In addition, this research should provide useful 
Information about behavioral correlates of perceived competent 
communication. 
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NOf ES 

Th« term ••r*olds»' Is ustd hare to Include formal and Informal 
sDcUl relationships* For an extended dfseusslon of what Is 
meant by Informal roles, see Goffmiin (I95S). 

iaeh I tarn was scaled as followsi not at all like me; not Ilk 
me} twiewhdt unlike ma; not sure; somewhat like me; like me; 
very mueh like me* The assigned numerleal values were I 
thraugh 7» respectively. In summing aeross Items to compute 
a total scale seore, the polarfty of one half of the Items 
was reversed so that the greitef the soore the greater the 
degree of Interaction Involvement. 
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-.13 




,56 


.Oo 




sifiin to find the appropriate linss. (^) 














1, 


1 earefully observi how others reipong to m during my 
convsr§ations. (a) 


.50 




.OS 




.03 


.05 




Often 1 will pritind to bi llstsning to someoni whin in 


-.51 


.22 


.*|2 




.08 


J i 


6. 


fact I'm tninking about somithmg ilsi. (A) 














OfEin In conversitioni I'm not %m what my role li; thit 






-.21 


,01 


M 


.03 




Is, I'm not sun how Mm ixpeetid to rilite to othsrs, {i) 














7* 


1 listen carefully to others during a eonyersatlon. (a) 


.63 


.20 


-.2? 


H M 


.11 


-.36 


fii 


Often 1 am preoccuplid In niy eonversitioni and do not pay 
















Gompleti ittintlon to the otheri. (A) 


».61 


.2? 






.22 


.61 




Often in conyersations I'm not sure what the other Is 


-.53 


.32 


-.12 


M 


.59 


,\k 




riiljy saying. (R) 














10. 


Often In conversationi 1 ani not sure what others' needs 




.12 


-.20 


-.18 


JO 


-.02 




rtassuranci, a coflipliminti etc) are until It is 
















too !at§ to rispond appropriately. (R) 














1). 


During conversations i im sensitive to others' subtle or 


.50 


.2^ 


.13 




sll 


.10 




hidden meinlngs. (R) 














12. 


1 ifii very observint durinf my eonversatlons with others, (A) 


J3 


.33 


-.01 


,81 


.01 


-,06 


13. 


In convirsatlons 1 pay close attention to whit othiri say and 


.70 


.2/ 


'.Ik 


M 


.12 


-.33 




do and try to obtain as ifiuch Inforinatlon as 1 can. (A) 














Ii 


Often 1 feel sort of "unplugged" from the soclai situation of 


-.56 


,28 


-.22 


-.00 


M 


.03 



which I an) part; that Is, I'm uncirtaln of ny role, others' 
motlvis, and whit's happening, (R) 



TA6LE 1 (cont'd.) 



3 


Clip 1 tifti^A 


UnrotatQd Hatrlx Roiated Matrix 
i'l F2 F3 F! F2 F3 


IS. 


In my Qonviriatloni 1 really know what's going on; 


M .OS Ak ,k\ -JS ",01 


\L 




in wy conversations' 1 can nccurately perceive others' 


M .21 .20 ,5? -.2^ .12 




Intentions quite ^all, (nj 


17. 


Oftin In eonvtriitloni \ k not sure how I'm ixpictid 


.28 s2Q -.03 ,6? .05 


18. 


to respond, (R) 




If) cofivgfiatloni 1 iiii responsive to the mianlng of 


M ,29 -.02 M «.00 '.0^ 




otheri' behavior In rslatlon to mysilf and ths 




situation. (R) 




^'i«nvilye gjo IJ! 1.1? 6.28 1.2Q M 



hmn of total variance 37. B 3.S j.^ 

Peretnt of c»on virianee 68.8 IJ.^ 13.J 73. li}.!} 10.1 



^Thf A ef R iftir itemi Indicitis awirenisi or reiponsiviness, riipietlvily, 



TABLE 2 

CORRELATIONS AMONG THE FACTORS OF THE ROTATED MATRIX 

FJ n F3 

Fl 1.00 -.51, -.37 

P2 1 . 00 . i,2 

•^3 1 . 00 



/ 



'u:-. ' .... ■ ■ : /: ■. ■ ... . ■ ; . . . ■ . : 



TABLE 3 

PIARSON CORREUTION COIFFICiENTS DETWiinN INTERACTiON INVOLVEMENT AND SELECTED SUBSCALl! 



^"^^«a'es Correlation with 

— Interaction Invo) Vimen t 



Aggpesslvinissi 
I am an aggressive person In many social situations. 
I am often Inellned to go out of my way to win a ,2k, p<.of 

point with Someone who has epposid me. 

« 

Argufflintatlvenessi 
I will ysuilly pirslst in an irgumant until my 

point Is mide. ,2^, p<,01 

I really enjoy the challengi of a good argument. 

Persuasiveness I 
I eonsider myself to be in ifftctlve persyider; that ISp 
I can generally Influsnce peopli In ways that I desire. .35, p<.00OS 

*l am usually easily pirsuaded. 

Hinlpulatlvenassi 

When talking with others I usual ly obsirvi them carefully 

to ditsriTilne what they are thinking. 

I often try to predict what othar people will do or how they 

will respond to certain things on the basis of Inforniatlon 
V that I havi about thim. ,33, p<,00Q5 

; When ittifnpting to anticipate another's bihavlor, t can often 
.::suceessfully view the situation is they might view It. 
;il am a reasonably good aetor; that Is, I can play the appro- 
•prlate part to mset most social situations that I have encountired, 

I will evilgaEi other people in a social situation before itttnipt- 
i;;;ing to assuifle a doinlnant or asiiftlve pole, 



- :M 



TADLE 3 (cont'd,) 



Correlation with 

, Subseale s interaction Involvemin t 

Cofflpetinct: 
I reilly enjoy Interacting with jjuople, 

I think I ani a coinpiCont CQoiiiuiilcatois ,52, p<,0005 

,*lt takes considerable effort for ine to carry on a 
eonversatlon with sonieoni. 



*The polirity of these Items was revsrsid befort sumfnatlon. 



■ 



